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UNSCRAMBLING THE RHETORIC 


by David M. Gill 


Violence is evil; nobody disputes that. Christians should be struggling 
for its reduction; no argument about that either. So why the present 
furore? 


The first step towards penetrating the verbal thicket which obscures this 
issue is to ask people what they mean by “violence”. The ideological 
blinkers worn by many white, western Christians enable them to see 
very clearly the violence which may be employed by people rebelling 
against a particular social order. But the same blinkers screen out of the 
field of vision other forms of violence, and thus produce a grotesquely 
deformed analysis of the problem. 


Violence is present, of course, when the revolutionary starts throwing 
bricks at policemen, and we deplore the suffering which such actions 
may produce. But it is also present when the defenders of a particular 
social order act oppressively to reinforce the status quo: the world is 
full of Sharpevilles. Violence is present at a third level, built into the 
fabric of many of the world’s existing social orders. Contemplate for a 
moment the disproportionately high mortality rate for Aboriginal 
children in Australia: they are not being killed deliberately, nor can any 
particular person be charged with the responsibility for their deaths. 
But — in an affluent nation where such things could be prevented — 
those children are just as dead as if somebody had plunged bayonets 
through them. 


Many church leaders show an increasing recognition of the practical 
similarities and moral distinctions which exist between “covert 
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violence” inherent within a particular unjust social order, “‘oppressive 
violence’ often employed to defend that order and “revolutionary 
violence” to which the oppressed in their desperation may consequently 
resort. 


What is “‘nonviolence’’? 


The WCC’s humanitarian aid to liberation movements had the curious 
effect of producing a vast crop of instant pacifists, especially in the 
churches of Germany and the United Kingdom and in white parts of 
the Southern African churches. Bishops who had not hitherto been 
famed for encouraging their young men to refuse military service and 
whose cathedrals were stuffed to the rafters with bloodstained 
regimental colours of empire suddenly felt bound to thunder against 
the very idea of Christian association with violence. Pacifist arguments 
were applied to the issue of revolution by people who had never 
brought the same logic to bear on the problem of war; church 
spokesmen who had had little to say about the appalling violence 
exercised by whites on blacks over the years suddenly became vocal 
when blacks began to flex their own muscles; and it all added up to a 
splendid example of ethical double-think inspired by an ideology of 
dominant-class defensiveness. 


As a result, the image of nonviolence has been tarnished of late more by 
the adulation of its new-found friends than by the scepticism of its 
critics, and it becomes important to clarify what nonviolence is not. 


First: It is not a convenient fire-escape for those who want to avoid the 
heat of political engagement. Nonviolent action is far from passive and 
its practitioners are just as deeply immersed in the political realm and 
may be just as deeply committed to revolutionary structural change as 
the most ardent advocates of violence. Perhaps this ghost could be laid 
to rest if someone would come up with a more positive sounding 
synonym for “‘nonviolence’’. 


Second: Church people who are nervous at the way the ecclesiastical 
boat rocks these days should not nurture the illusion that nonviolence 
is somehow less controversial than violence. Any strategy for social 
change which threatens to become effective will inevitably stir up 
opposition regardless of the tactics used — witness, for example, the 
tremendous outcry surrounding Martin Luther King’s Montgomery bus 
boycott, or apoplectic reactions to the WCC Central Committee’s 
degision (Utrecht, August 1972) regarding investments in Southern 
Africa. 


Third: Christians see nonviolent action as an attempt to embody a love- 
based ethic in the world of power and counter-power. As such it 
involves its practitioners in ethical ambiguity and lesser-of-two-evil type 


compromises. Gandhi and King understood this clearly, but the same 
cannot be said for some of the present rhetoric on the subject. We do 
these men no service by making simplistic claims for nonviolence. 


Fourth: Many seem to assume that nonviolent action will be bloodless 
or, at least, can be guaranteed to produce less bloodshed and suffering 
than the violent equivalent. While this may hold true for some or even 
the majority of cases, it cannot be taken for granted. All too often, 
people still get killed. What distinguishes nonviolence is not that it 
eliminates suffering from the process of revolutionary change, but 
rather that its practitioners seek to absorb the anguish into themselves 
for the sake of the opponent with at least the hope of diminishing the 
sum total of suffering entailed. 


Who may speak? 


The previous point raises the question: who then may advocate such 
strategies in which the actor seeks to absorb suffering rather than inflict 
it? In the present debate, many Christians who sit comfortably close to 
the top of the world’s socio-economic pyramid have not hesitated to 
preach to the wretched of the earth about the virtues of nonviolence. 
It was timely, therefore, when the Archbishop of Canterbury last year 
reminded us: 3 


We cannot honourably commend to other people idealistic 
Christian actions which we ourselves are unwilling to practise or 
share. This error can take two forms. We can encourage people to 
belligerence while ourselves keeping out of the conflict, or we can 
say to other people that of course their Christian calling is to 
suffer patiently in the spirit of the Cross of Christ. In either case 
we can safely say anything at all only if we are ready to be one 
with those who are suffering. It is this that is imperative; it is also 
this that is sometimes so hard as to be near impossible. That is our 
tragic situation. 


What the oppressor is too shackled to ask, however, the oppressed has 
still the freedom to give, but on the basis of a decision which is his and 
his alone. 


This does not mean that those Christians who are perceived as belonging 
to oppressor groups can or should turn their backs on the agonizing 
which is involved in making such a decision. It does mean that they 
must be extremely sensitive to the limits imposed upon their moralizing 
by their place in the world’s struggles, and more exercised about the log 
in their own affluent eyes than the splinters which trouble their poorer 
neighbours. 


The nature and legitimation of power 


The violence issue should not be divorced from an understanding of the 
larger processes by which a society orders and changes its corporate life. 
It must be seen in the context of the more general question of the 
legitimate use of political and other forms of social power for the 
transformation of society towards justice, freedom and peace. 


The search for clearer criteria for determining when governments merit 
full support (i.e. when they manifest “authority”’) and when they 
deserve criticism or outright opposition (i.e. when they manifest 
“‘violence’’) is an important part of the present discussion. 


Several ecclesiological issues, while by no means peculiar to the 
violence/nonviolence debate, cannot be avoided in this context. These 
include: 


— the tension between the Church’s calling to solidarity with the poor 
and the oppressed, and its need to beware of any neo-Constantinian 
captivity to political orders or movements; 

— the tension between the Church’s reconciling goal and the prophetic, 
partisan stances it must take in pursuit of that goal; 

— The tension between the Church’s refusal to see itself as a political 
party and its desire to give more effective expression to its deepest 
convictions in terms of the political realities and options of the day; 

— the question of who speaks for the Church on socio-political matters, 
and what kind of thing he/she/they should say when they do. 


The Church must also raise questions against the popular understanding 
of ‘‘power’’. Does all power in fact grow out of the barrel of a gun? Is 
history really on the side of the big battalions? Is not non-retaliatory 
suffering love itself a form of power, and does not this kind of power 
have a very special claim on the attention of those who call “‘Lord”’ one 
whose strength was made perfect in weakness? An integrated under- 
standing of how the power of the Cross relates to the power of the 
pressing needs of Christian social thought. 


The continuing encounter 


What makes the present violence/nonviolence debate both possible and 
exhilarating is that neither side, in the revolution context, can be 
complacent about its own position and both sides are challenged by the 
desperate quest for justice and peace in our time. 


Perhaps it is misleading to speak of “two sides’’, since the traditional 
pacifist/nonpacifist disagreement over international warfare has de- 
veloped new nuances and complications — which in turn have been 


accompanied by new alignments of supporters and opponents — in the 
context of the revolution issue. Churches and groups which have 
espoused pacifism, no less than those which have supported Christian 
participation in “‘just” wars, find themselves pressed to reappraise their 
traditional positions. 


At any rate, each of the two main groups — those committed on 
principle to nonviolence, and those who are prepared to endorse 
Christian participation in revolutionary violence as a last resort — has to 
face awkward questions from the other. This mutual challenge within 
the fellowship of the ecumenical movement is overdue: for too long the 
World Council has relegated to a footnote the distinctive witness of 
Christian pacifism. 


Proponents of violence-as-a-last-resort must respond to such challenges 
as: 


i) Have you really explored the potentialities of nonviolence for 
your situations — or are you simply assuming in advance that it 
won't work? 

ii) How does your love for the enemy shape the strategies you employ 
— or is it simply filed away for the duration of the revolution? 

iii) Are your strategies a foreshadowing of, or in contradiction to, 
the more humane society they aim to bring about? 

iv) How do you respond to the criticism that “the basic problem with 
violent revolution is not that it is too radical, but that it is not 
radical enough; not that it brings too much change, but too little. 
Replacing the violence of the oppressor with the violence of the 
oppressed may bring some change, but it is far too inadequate a 
change’’? ! 


Advocates of nonviolence-as-a-matter-of-principle are asked: 


i) Are you taking with sufficient seriousness the tenacity and depth 
of structural violence, and the social disruption its diminution is 
likely to require? 

ii) Granted the success of Gandhi, King and certain other nonviolent 
activists, have you assumed too quickly the universal applicability 
of their styles of action? 

iii) In adhering to this as an absolute principle, are you not in danger 
of giving the means (nonviolence — i.e. a reduction in revolutionary 
violence) priority over the end sought Gustice — i.e. a reduction in 
structural violence)? 


The greatest challenge in this debate, however, comes not from one of 
these groups to the other, but from both of them together to the whole 
Church. The substantial area of common ground shared by both groups 
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should not be under-emphasized. Our greatest problem is not that some 
Christians are acting nonviolently for justice and peace while others 
are resorting to violence. The great problem is simply that most of our 
fellow Christians are not consciously acting on such matters at all. 
Thus we must ensure that this widespread concern about violence and 
nonviolence will highlight rather than obscure the larger challenge to 
which the ecumenical movement in recent years has given increasingly 
clear expression: the challenge to all Christians to become wiser and 
more courageous at translating the generalities of faith into the 
specifics of social and political engagement. 


...a people endlessly betrayed . 

by our own weakness, by the wrongs we suffered Poems 
in that long twilight over bog and glen, 

by force, by famine and by glittering fables of 
which gave us martyrs when we needed men, 

by faith which had no charity to offer, 1 
by poisoned memory, and by ready wit, re an 


with poverty corroded into malice, 

to hit and run and howl when it is hit. 

This is our fate: eight hundred years’ disaster, John Hewitt 
crazily tangled as the Book of Kells; 

the dream’s distortion and the land’s division, 

the midnight raiders and the prison cells. 

Yet like Lir’s children banished to the waters 

our hearts still listen for the landward bells. 


The night-sky red, 
crackle and roar of flame, 
The barricades across 
the ruined Street, 
The thump of stones, 
the shots, the thudding feet; 
As mob greets mob 
with claim and counterclaim, 
Each blames the other, 
none accepts the blame, 
For fears entrenched 
will not permit retreat, 
When creed and creed 
inhospitably meet, 
And each child's fate 
foreshadowed in its name. 
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by Christa Grengel 


At first sight many readers may find the 
pairing of these two ideas somewhat 
surprising. On the face of it they seem to 
refer to subjects on very different levels: 
the biblical promise of reconciliation and the 
Marxist-Leninist claim for partisanship. Have 
they anything at all to do with each other? 
And if they have, what is the nature of the 
connection? Do they constitute a pair of 
opposites; a pair of alternatives; a dialectic 
unity; a mutual challenge? 


I must hasten to say that I cannot give an 
unequivocal answer to these questions. I am 
more concerned to outline a particular set of 
problems and indicate some possible lines of 
theological reflection in the face of a specific 
challenge in our situation, one to which we 
must find an answer. 


Reconciliation against partisanship 


There has been a great deal of talk about 
reconciliation in the ecumenical movement 
in recent years (Tokyo and Nairobi in 1970, 
Nyborg in 1971 among others). ‘Recon- 
ciliation’ is generally used as a synonym 
for salvation, redemption, peace — in short, 
for the whole of our faith. When ‘recon- 
ciliation’ becomes the ultimate end of 
political ethics and when ‘reconciliation’ 
determines attitudes to questions of world 
politics then it becomes a~ matter of 
importance. Critical problems arise when 
this kind of talk leads to demands for the 
Church to adopt a position somewhere 
between the two fronts; to be, as it were, 
a neutral third party occupying a position 
above the conflicts and tensions from which 
it could, indeed should, encourage the 
quarreling parties to cease fighting and be 
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‘reconciled’. This involves reconciling 
Oppressors and oppressed, powerful and 
powerless, those who discriminate with those 
who are discriminated against, and seems to 
ignore the question of justice, in that the 
proposed solution amounts to consolidation 
of the status quo. Examples of this sort of 
reasoning are unfortunately all too easy to 
find, not least in the debate on the World 
Council of Churches’ Programme to Combat 
Racism. Quite apart from the fact that 
‘reconciliation ’ in this sense depends more 
on the current use of the word in every-day 
language than on the biblical understanding 
of it, and that it would in any case always 
work out to the advantage of the powerful 
and to the disadvantage of the powerless, 
‘reconciliation ’ here seems to be the exact 
opposite of partisanship or partiality. 


Partisanship against reconciliation 


Partisanship is a concept which comes from 
our situation in a socialist society formed by 
Marxist-Leninist ideas. Even the translation 
of the word into English presents difficulties. 
Neither “partiality” nor “partisanship” in 
fact fully cover the content of the word 
Parteilichkeit in German. It means that all 
human thought, feeling and action are class- 
related. It refers back to the insight expressed 
in the Communist Manifesto in 1848 that 
“the history of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggles’. In this 
history of class struggles there is no such 
thing as a neutral or impartial position or 
point of view. The class-relatedness of every 
individual is objective and independent of 
whether he himself is conscious of it or not. 
The content of Parteilichkeit is determined 
by the aims and interests of the particular 
class concerned. So the very claim to 
“impartiality” must be interpreted as an 
attempt to conceal one’s own class interests. 
Marxism-Leninism is concerned to reveal this 
hypocritical dissimulation of class antag- 
onisms, to make people conscious of them 
and thus place every human being before the 
question “who — whom’. Linked to the 
insight into the historical law of class struggle 
is the insight that only the working class is in 
a position to terminate the history of class 
struggle. By abolishing the system of 
exploitation involved in the old conditions 


of production, goes the argument, the 
working class will sweep away the conditions 
for the existence of class antagonisms and 
thereby abolish its own supremacy as a class. 
“In place of the old bourgeois society, 
with its classes and class antagonisms, we 
shall have an association, in which the free 
development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all’ (Communist 
Manifesto). The aim of this struggle is 
therefore not the gaining of privileges for 
a hitherto underprivileged class, but the 
creation of a just society of all human beings 
and the abolition of class supremacy as a 
whole. In the Marxist understanding of 
things this is the result of scientific insight 
into the objective course of history, and 
not simply an elusive ideal. Therefore the 
decision of which side one is on in the 
struggle also decides one’s own historical 
stand-point: on the side of progress or on the 
side of reaction. 


The question becomes more difficult in 
relation to a socialist society, that is, in a 
post-revolution society. Even when the 
economic and political conditions were 
radically altered, the class struggle did not, 
after all, come to an end. The ‘ new man’ 
does not emerge mechanically and 
automatically with the transformation of the 
economic and political conditions. He has to 
free himself from the super-structure of the 
old society and learn to use his freedom. 
This means that partisanship now must be 
commitment to the new society. In concrete 
terms in our situation it means commitment 
to the development of socialism in the 
German Democratic Republic. And this is 
important with reference to the international 
class enemy who — when economic and 
political means fail — seeks to influence 
(or hinder) the development of socialism by 
influencing the minds of the population of 
socialist countries, e.g., by way of literature 
or television. In this situation anyone who 
refuses to cooperate whole-heartedly, or who 
speaks against the principle of partisanship 
in general, or this partisanship in particular, 
is likely to be suspected of speaking the 
language of the class enemy. 


Christian talk of ‘reconciliation’ is looked 
on in such a light as soon as it is used in 
reference to classes or systems. The concept 
of partisanship admits only the abolition of 
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class antagonisms, not their reconciliation, 
because irreconcilable opposites cannot be 
reconciled. All attempts in this direction 
have ended in consolidating the status quo 
at’ the “expense “er the ~exploited. 
‘Partisanship’ is therefore clearly opposed 
to this kind of talk about ‘ reconciliation ’. 
Christians are challenged to express clearly 
exactly what the promise of reconciliation 
means for our historical situation. With 
reference to our question this means that 
Parteilichkeit is the challenge of the situation 
to the thinking and behaviour of Christians. 


Partisanship as a challenge to the Church 
and theology 


The demand for partisanship challenges 
Christians: 


1) To look to the past and examine the role 
they have played in society. Christians will 
be compelled to admit that they have often 
allowed themselves to be aligned on the side 
of movements which were class-determined 
and not justified by the Gospel. They will 
have to admit, for example, that as far as its 
attitude towards the proletariat in the 19th 
century is concerned, Christianity undoubt- 
edly failed “the least among its brethren” 
(Matthew 25) because, with few exceptions, 
it was ranged on the side of the rulers. 


This failure still weighs heavily on the 
relationships between Christians and Marxists 
in our society, for what the Church does and 
says, its criticism, for example of social 
measures, tends frequently to be regarded as 
an attempt to win back lost positions of 
power. It would ease the situation for 
dialogue considerably if Christians were to 
recognize and admit the class-relatedness of 
their role in the past and confess that they 
are guilty of failing to measure up to their 
own task. 


2) To think through their relationship to 
politics. In this connection, they will have 
to admit that in modern forms of society, 
‘impartiality ’ is impossible because there 
are no “neutral zones”, and even political 
* passivity > works in favour of one side or 
the other so that in the end it amounts to 
partiality. Political responsibility — whatever 
its form — can only be assumed with a bias. 
Once this is admitted, we can then ask the 
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question of what determines the concrete 
form of partisanship in the social and 
political sphere. Is it determined by a 
prescribed, heteronomous idea of partisan- 
ship or by our own conceptions based on 
the Gospel? Opinions differ on this point. 
Our reaction to the demand for partisanship 
will depend on whether we can get clearer in 
our own minds if and how the Gospel is 
relevant for the practical social commitment 
of the Christian. This is not a question 
peculiar only to our situation. It is being 
passionately discussed throughout _ the 
ecumenical movement today. But it becomes 
rather delicate in relation to the particular 
question we are dealing with here: 
reconciliation — partisanship. If the Gospel 
has no significance for political commitment 
there would be no need to discuss the 
relationship of reconciliation and partisanship 
at all. Reconciliation would appear as a 
valid principle in the private life of the 
Christian and in the congregation while on 
the political level, partisanship, in the 
Marxist-Leninist sense, could be adopted 
without further ado. But in my opinion this 
separation into spheres of influence cannot 


be up-held in the light of the Gospel’s claim. 


The New Testament witnesses to Christ as 
Lord of all spheres of life. If, however, 
Christ and His message are also significant 
for the sphere of politics, then Christian 
partiality must ultimately be determined 
by Him, which places a limit on the required 
partisanship. And this limit has to be made 
clear. Often, of course, it will have no effect 
because in the fellowship of practical 
commitment there is room for variation in 
questions of evaluation and practice as well 
as agreement and points of contact between 
the contents of Marxist and Christian 
‘hope’. But wherever this limit is reached 
and the required degree of partisanship 
cannot be given, it is up to Christians to 
make it quite clear that their decision is 
guided by their own Christian convictions 
and not by any bourgeois ideology. The 
variety of interpretations of what can be 
called ‘Christian’, however legitimate, 
renders the dialogue more difficult at this 
point. 


3) To think over their position with regard 
to the future. In this connection Christians 
will have to admit that in the past they have 
tended to leave the hope of the kingdom of 
God, of a life in justice and peace for all 


mankind, very much to the ‘ visionaries’. 
Therefore when the substance of this hope 
reappears in secular form in Marxism, and 
strategies are developed to make it a reality, 
it is certainly not right for Christians to 
question it and criticize it on account of 
the practical methods adopted for its 
realization. Even if they know they cannot 
‘create ’ the kingdom of God, the hope of it 
should compel them to join in any effort to 
make humanity more truly human. In fact, 
with the expectations of their own hope, it 
ought to be Christians who encourage others 
to persevere when efforts at practical 
realization meet with failure, or resignation 
sets in. Things might well look different in 
the inner structure of our .society if 
Christians had chosen to exercise an 
‘encouraging’ function instead of standing 
back in ‘critical’ observation. If this were 
their basic attitude, it would perhaps be 
easier to talk (or argue) about what is 
actually meant by ‘justice and peace for all 
men’ and what has to be included from the 
Gospel in the discussion of what it should 
contain. 


4) To reflect on the relationship of theory 
and practice, theology and ethics. In this 
connection, the distinction between 
partiality (Parteinahme) and “partisanship” 
(Parteilichkeit) once again presents a 
problem. A clear distinction like * partiality, 
yes; partisanship, no’ is not possible. 
Because when Christians range themselves 
alongside another party in support of the 
under-privileged and oppressed, they must 
obviously come to an agreement with that 
other party about strategies. But that implies 
at least partial agreement on theory and 
therefore also * partisanship’. This emerges 
clearly from the Programme to Combat 
Racism and the debate on it. We have 
already said that there are limits to 
agreement and therefore to partisanship 
when the basic premises of our 
Weltanschauung are involved. Exactly where 
these limits will be reached, however, is 
something which cannot be decided in 
advance. It will become apparent in each 
different case. But basic premises may 
suddenly play. an important part in the 
choice of methods and strategies. The 
example of the debate on violence springs 
to mind in this connection. And this is why 
Marxists regard Christians as unreliable as 
soon as these basic premises are touched on, 


even when there is a high degree of common 
commitment. Coexistence on the level of 
Weltanschauung has never been a Marxist 
thesis. That this Weltanschauung, the 
Christian faith, nevertheless determines not 
only the private life of the Christian but also 
his political action, and the consequences 
this will have for any common commitment 
can only be learned when it is put into 
practice. 


Reconciliation as service for society 


This demand for partisanship forces us to 
look again at our own basic assumptions. 
Our answer to the challenge of the situation 
cannot be derived from the situation itself. 
It will only develop when we confront the 
situation with the tradition of the message 
of Jesus Christ. This means that the demand 
for partisanship has to be confronted with 
the message of reconciliation and our answer 
given on the basis of what emerges from it, 
assuming of course that we mean the true 
message of reconciliation and not one of the 
modern ‘ reconciliatory ° ideologies. Christian 
tradition and its history must be carefully 
examined so that our answer is genuinely 
guided by the Gospel. It may be that this 
process will give rise to certain modifications 
of tradition and hence to a different answer. 
In our situation we cannot evade the need to 
look critically at tradition if we are to 
disarm the suspicion that Christians are not 
so much engaged in proclaiming Christ as in 
passing on old and new bourgeois ideologies 
under the guise of Christianity. Christians 
in socialist countries have the task of 
expressing clearly who Christ really is for us 
today in our situation (Bonhoeffer). 
Obviously that cannot be done in the scope 
of an essay such as this. But this fundamental 
problem has to be discussed in relation to 
the question Reconciliation — Partisanship, — 
indeed it is what makes the theme a vital 
issue. For in a very real sense it ° brings us 
back to the beginnings of understanding ’ 
(Bonhoeffer). We do not yet have the new 
language needed to express the reality of 
Christ in socialism and in a_ post- 
revolutionary society. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why we so often speak in biblical 
terms is that they seem less suspect in our 
situation than the language of present-day 
theology which is derived from the language 
heritage of bourgeois philosophy. We have 
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not yet succeeded in transmitting the 
message in the language of our time and 
situation as Paul and John did in theirs. 
The effort of reflection involved in 
explaining the relationship between 
reconciliation and partisanship may also give 
us help in this direction. 


Biblical tradition uses various ways of 
describing who this Christ is. Reconciliation 
is one of them, and in view of its widespread 
use today, it occurs surprisingly seldom in 
the New Testament. Ernst Kasemann 
pointed out in 1963 that the small amount 
of material on this catch-word * reconcili- 
ation’ in the New Testament was not 
sufficient to justify the later development of 
a doctrine of reconciliation by dogmatic 
theologians. He also pointed out that the 
cardinal point in 2 Corinthians 5, 18-21 
probably belonged to part of an older 
tradition quoted by Paul here but not 
otherwise incorporated into his theology. 
The centre of Pauline doctrine is the 
justification by faith of the godless, God 
restoring man to wholeness through the 
event of Jesus Christ. In this context the 
reconciliation of the world is the extension 
of the consequences of the message of 
justification by faith: through — the 
representative death of Jesus Christ in our 
place the gulf between God and mankind is 
bridged. And in all this process God is the 
subject, not man. But God’s solidarity with 
man in Christ is the basis for solidarity 
among men as a sign of reconciliation. 


According to the evidence of the New 

Testament, we can say that: 

— Reconciliation and justification by faith 
must be kept together; 

— Reconciliation cannot be conceived of 


without the idea of restoration to 
wholeness; 
— Reconciliation cannot be understood 


without the event of the Cross; 

— Reconciliation is an eschatological event 
between God and man, and is therefore 
not easily ‘ brought about’ by us. 


All this should remind us that we cannot 
think of reconciliation in the current sense 
of smoothing over animosities and avoiding 
conflict. It was possible to pick out the 
foregoing elements of interpretation because 
in the course of the history of dogmas, 
reconciliation was made into an over-all 
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concept for the whole process of salvation 
and as a result its importance as a separate 
concept diminished. Jn the discussion on 
reconciliation (with reference to the socio- 
political sphere) and partisanship we must, 
however, get back to the biblical concept of 
reconciliation because it is more relevant to 
this discussion. Without embarking here on a 
detailed exegetic and theological justification 
we can say that this ordering of 
reconciliation, justification by faith, Cross 
and eschatology has far-reaching conse- 
quences: 


1) If reconciliation cannot be conceived of 
without justification by faith, this also 
means that injustice must be called injustice. 
It has to be overcome, not effaced or played 
down. What this means is illustrated, for 
instance, in Jesus’ meeting with Zaccheus. 
When Jesus declares that he is ‘ made whole ’, 
that he is accepted, Zaccheus acknowledges 
the wrong he has done to others and helps 
them towards their rights. The conditions of 
injustice do not continue to exist. They are 
radically altered. To be reconciled and made 
whole therefore always means commitment 
for the rights of others. Commitment of this 
sort is definitely commitment or partisanship 
on behalf of the underprivileged. While it 
must be quite clear that God’s justification 
by faith is not the same thing as the 
establishing of juster conditions, action in 


support of the one is a_ necessary 
consequence of the other. Therefore 
justification by faith is inconceivable 


without the sequel of committed action for 
the underprivileged. This includes rather 
than excludes action to remove the 
structures of injustice. In this sense, 
reconciliation and partisanship go together 
in the common action against all situations 
where men are deprived of their rights 
(racial discrimination, oppression, economic 
exploitation); they may possibly differ when 
it comes to the question of how they are 
‘against’. With the knowledge that the 
sinner too is justified by faith it is not 
possible to condemn the enemy. He too is 


loved by God and he too is involved in the 
process of restoration to wholeness and — 
even in the struggle to right injustice caused 
by him — he is a brother loved by God. This 
dialectic is in fact also contained in Marxist 
humanism (abolition of class society as a 
whole). However, in practical action it tends 


to be overlooked and then regarded as a 
‘limit > imposed on total commitment. 


2) Never to think of reconciliation without 
the Cross reminds us that ultimately 
reconciliation is a painful business. Jesus 
does not reconcile by force but by the 
sacrifice of his life. The Cross is a reminder 
that reconciliation is not simply a matter of 
placating and appeasing, nor of disarming 
antagonisms by embracing them. It is a 
matter of overcoming antagonisms through 
the sacrifice of one’s own life. If Christians 
were serious about reconciliation in this 
sense, if they were to step inside the 
structures and really commit themselves to 
action on behalf of others instead of crying 
after by-gone * rights ’ or handing out advice 
from some superior position above the 
conflicts, the outlook for the life of society 
and the relationships between peoples would 
be brighter. Reconciliation in this sense 
begins with the abolition of antagonisms and 
animosities on the personal level and 
demands committed action for open 
fellowship with those who think differently, 
with those who are awkward, etc. In action 
for reconciliation there can be no argument 
about this dimension of the Cross. It has to 
be made real in what Christians say and do, 
in ‘Christian’ presence ’,m existence for 
others, in Christian service to and for society. 
Christians must show clearly how in the 
strategy of service reconciliation is in effect 
complete partisanship. Only when there is 


first of all this ‘ serving’ function can the 
* critical ’ function of the Cross then become 
effective, e.g. as regards the instances of 
group selfishness which recur constantly 
even in a socialist society. 


3) Not to conceive of reconciliation 
without its eschatological connection means 
being able to keep pace with the present. 
The knowledge that the creation of juster 
structures is not the same thing as the 
kingdom of God helps to ward off 
resignation when injustice continues to occur 
in spite of new social _ structures. 
Reconciliation with this hope means the 
chance constantly to begin afresh with our 
attempts to do away with prejudice, to 
surmount the cold war, to strive for greater 
international understanding. It gives us the 
chance to lend each other courage to 
continue unflaggingly in the struggle for 
juster social conditions. 


In defining the relationship between 
reconciliation and partisanship we can say 
that they are neither opposites nor identical. 
In as far as they refer to the life of society 
their relationship to each other is more in 
the nature of a dialectical process. Within 
this process they have a certain amount in 
common in their commitment to the creation 
of juster conditions. In view of the injustice 
which exists throughout the world, this 
should be more important than the limits to 
what they have in common, undeniable 
though these may be. 


Courtesy Daily Telegraph, London 
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by Annemarie Holenstein 


Switzerland’s share of the world market in arms exports is very small. 
However, it is all too easy to hide behind this argument and at the 
same time to do profitable business. And our profitable arms business 
with the Third World is particularly irresponsible. Switzerland is the 
second largest exporter of arms, taking the amount supplied per head of 
the population or in proportion to the gross national product, to the 
Third World: in the space of four years, exports to the Third World 
have increased five fold. 


It is facts like these that have long been a matter of concern to the 
small group of people in Switzerland who are interested in problems of 
development and peace policy. But it took the Buihrle scandal to make 
them a matter of public debate and provoke any energetic political 
action on them. In 1968, the people of Switzerland gave millions of 
francs for food and medical supplies for the victims of the Biafra war. 
Then Red Cross workers had to stand by and watch while Bihrle guns 
from Switzerland were used to shoot at the planes transporting the 
emergency supplies into a surrounded Biafra. Investigation revealed 
that the firm of Bithrle had exported war material worth 89 million 
francs — giving false declarations of destination, when in fact all the 
countries of destination were under embargo. The writer Max Frisch 
spoke of a professionally organized support of genocide. 


In addition to this came the problem of exports which were in fact 
quite legal. According to the legislation in force, no export permit 
would be granted in respect of countries already in a state of war or 
where the outbreak of war seemed imminent. And yet legal exports 
continued to find their way to Biafra and Nigeria and the army of West 
Pakistan until very shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. 


In 1970, therefore, an initiative committee made use of the right to 
demand a referendum to change the constitution when that demand is 
supported by at least 50,000 signatures. The initiative demanded that 
the constitution include a ban on the export of arms. The only 
exceptions would be exports to the neutral countries of Europe, which 
like Switzerland use arms only in defence against attack. Furthermore, 
the definition of war material was to be more comprehensive than in 
the existing regulations. 


The Federal Council (a presidium of seven) put forward counter 
proposals for a federal law on the export of arms, and the Parliament 
(the National Council and State Council together) sharpened the terms 
of it under pressure of the pending initiative. Most important was the 
clause forbidding an export licence for certain areas if there is reason to 
suppose that supplying arms to a particular country might prejudice 
Switzerland’s efforts for international co-existence and especially 
its work for the respect of human dignity and in the area of development 
or humanitarian aid. However, this formulation soon proved to be an 
“elastic clause’; in answer to questions by Parliament and various 
groups, the Federal Council either could not, or would not, name one 
single country which might be subject to an embargo under the new 
law! Did this mean that Switzerland would continue to supply arms to 
countries like Iran, Portugal or Argentina, all of which clearly infringe 
the stated conditions? Since the government was unwilling to give any 
assurances that the law would be applied with equal rigour in all cases, 
the initiative committee up-held the petition submitted by the people. 
It therefore had to be put to popular vote. If it were rejected, the 
counter proposals of the federal law would come into force. 


David against Goliath 


The referendum took place in September 1972. There were only a few 
weeks in which to prepare the campaign. The sponsors of the ban on 
arms exports realized that they were entering the lists as David against 
Goliath. Against them were ranged the complex of military-industrial 
interests and most of the political parties and organizations with the 
exception of the Social Democrats and the Landesring. The opposition 
also had several advertising agencies and well-coordinated press services 
working for them, as well as the support of the entire bourgeois press. 
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And, of course, at a rough estimate, they had ten times the financial 
means at their disposal. 


Generally in a referendum such as this, parties and interest groups face 
each other. In this case, however there were at first no influential 
groups on the side of the sponsors, only a number of small groups. But 
they quickly learned how to work together. They used methods which 
cost little but demand a great deal of individual time and effort. They 
distributed a newspaper and many pamphlets on arms exports; they 
showed a film intended to stimulate discussion; they sold a book listing 
all the arguments and answering the arguments against banning arms 
exports in detail and with good supporting reasons; and there was 
scarcely one publication that was not bombarded with readers’ letters 
on the subject. The main strength of the sponsors lay in the 
commitment of young people and church circles. Is this perhaps one 
way of conducting politics? 


A political learning process 


There was little prospect of winning the referendum. Our groups there- 
fore set themselves the following aims: to obtain as many votes as © 
possible for a ban on the export of arms — we hoped for as much as 
40% — and thus to force the government to see that its law was given 
strict application. And above all we wanted to make the best possible 
use of the time leading up to the referendum to increase public 
awareness of certain facts. This meant bringing the problems of our 
relationships with the Third World to the fore-front. The argument with 
which the opposition sought to justify the export of arms, namely that 
these countries have a right to be able to defend themselves, did not 
bear critical analysis for the following reasons: the need for weapons is 
not something arrived at by one’s own decisions; the needs are created 
by the manufacturers using various means of exerting influence from 
outside. This method of exerting political influence and power is a way 
of cementing such countries’ dependence on the industrial nations and 
crippling their independent development. 


To quote an example, the development sociologist Richard F. Behrend 
concluded from an analysis of the situation in Latin America and Africa 
that the biggest hindrance to development was the armies, which are 
totally western in conception and therefore dependent on the west. 
Apart from that, arms very often serve the interests of a thin upper 
layer of society which uses military power to prevent social change thus 
hindering the development of their own country. And the fact which 
speaks perhaps most strongly against the export of arms to the Third 
World — out of the 55 wars which broke out between 1945 and 1969, 
53 were in the Third World: the material used, on the other hand, came 


almost exclusively from the industrial nations. Many of these wars 
might never have actually broken out had the tension leading up to 
them not been heightened by supplies of arms to one side or the other. 
And in any case, can a rich industrial nation like Switzerland continue 
to allow its own national defence system to be indirectly financed by 
the developing countries? 


Considerations such as this were heatedly discussed before the 
referendum and shattered many naive ideas about development aid. 
Many people came to realize that solutions must be sought first of all 
on the political level. 


For effective national defence 


“For effective national defence, NO to the ban on arms exports! ” 
Thus ran the opposition’s slogan. They maintained that a ban on the 
export of arms would bring the collapse of the private sector of the 
armaments industry, making Switzerland almost totally dependent on 
foreign countries and therefore reducing the credibility of the country’s 
status of armed neutrality. They even went so far as to declare that the 
initiative was aimed at weakening the national defence; that it was a 
manoeuvre on the part of extreme left-wing elements hostile to the 
state in the hope of hastening the “‘fall of Switzerland’s free social 
order’. This was an appeal to the fear, wide-spread among the middle- 
aged and older generations, of subversive elements. In face of such 
arguments, many people who would perhaps have liked to vote for a 
ban on the export of arms in the end voted against the initiative. But 
the discussions with the opposition did at any rate show that we have 
lived too long with the equation “military national defence = guarantee 
of peace”. Many people began to realize that there is something wrong, 
even dangerous, in the exclusiveness of these calculations. The need to 
re-set priorities, to give Switzerland a new orientation, became 
apparent. In future, the country has to play a more active role in the 
struggle for peace if it is to win back credit, particularly in the eyes of 
its own citizens. 


The role of the churches 


Among the events that were unusual in the Swiss situation were the 
attitudes adopted by the churches. Unfortunately we can only mention 
a few examples here. 


The Synod Council of the Evangelical Church in the Canton of Bern 
issued the following statement: “The Synod Council respects the 
reasons of those who oppose the initiative. But the petition’s demand 
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for a more active peace policy cannot be ignored. The question is how 
we, aS Christians, have to decide in this conflict: in favour of the 
justified military and political considerations or in favour of the 
symbolic gesture for a policy of peace. It is our opinion that the Church 
must place greater weight on the ethical arguments and the arguments 
for a policy of peace than has hitherto been the case in political 
discussion. The Synod Council therefore appeals to all Christians to 
examine their consciences and bear this in mind when reaching a 
decision on the coming referendum.” 


The Catholic bishops were more cautious in formulating their statement: 
“‘We cannot maintain our own interests at the expense of the lives and 
vital interests of our fellow human beings. Therefore the bishops esteem 
it their duty to remind people that they have each to make their 
decision as their knowledge and their conscience as Christians guide 
them. Let them consider as they do so which decision takes greater 
account of the respect owed to life, of aid to poor peoples, of justice 
towards all men and the brotherhood of all mankind.” 


The most outspoken reaction came from the Swiss action committee 
Brot fur Bruder (Bread for Brothers) and the Swiss Evangelical 
Missionary Council in a pamphlet financed by voluntary subscriptions. 


These organizations had for some time been trying to run an information 
service in conjunction with their main activities. They now found 
themselves accused of misuse of donated funds and the party which 
represents the interests of the economic world tried in vehement terms 
to turn the church aid organizations back within the limits of “‘pure 
aid’. The short-term result is certain to be a drop in donations. 
(Although the costs of the pamphlet were in fact later covered by 
spontaneous voluntary contributions.) In the long term, the case of 
Brot fur Briider may have a good side, because it demonstrates very 
clearly that aid cannot be separated from politics any more than 
information on the problems connected with it can avoid taking a 
concrete political position. (Since this article was written legal 
proceedings have in fact been opened against Brot fur Briider.) 


49.6% in favour of a ban on the export of arms 


We had made our target 40% in favour and when it came to the vote we 
reached dead-lock. The difference between the votes for and against 
came to only 8,479. But before an initiative to alter the constitution 
can be adopted it must have the support of the majority of cantons as 
well as the majority of votes polled. Fifteen cantons, mainly rural areas, 
rejected the initiative; seven accepted it. 


The participation of women in the vote undoubtedly contributed to 
this unexpectedly favourable result. It was the first time they had voted 


in a referendum dealing with military affairs or questions of foreign 
policy. One of the Federal Council, which has responsibility for military 
affairs, said in his comments that many women had voted for the 
initiative “‘for emotional reasons”! In a letter to one of the biggest 
daily newspapers, a woman reader wrote, ““What makes the councillor 
so sure of this and what evidence can he produce that might substantiate 
it? The women voters of Switzerland had good reasons and no need of 
emotion to make them vote in favour of the initiative. And they will 
certainly know how to repay the compliment paid them! ” A well- 
known woman journalist reminded the chairman of the military 
department that men are at least as emotional as women. But, she 
stated, she was more concerned to “speak up for the honour of the 
‘certain emotions’ which are such a thorn in your flesh: emotions 
which — fortunately, in my opinion — both men and women have 
experienced from time immemorial. We mean the same things, you and 
I; only I do not speak of ‘certain emotions’ when I mean humanity, 
love to one’s fellow men, readiness to lend assistance — one hardly dare 
use the word ‘peace’ nowadays.” 


We cannot speak of the role of women without referring to the former 
president of the Catholic Women’s Guild. She has been a member of the 
National Council for one year. Although her party, the Christian Demo- 
crats, called on its members to vote against the initiative, she spoke out 
emphatically in support of the ban and in the space of a few weeks 
she became one of the best-known members of Parliament. It is thanks 
to her influence among other things that we even won more votes than 
expected in the relatively conservative areas of central Switzerland. 


Switzerland is only a dwarf 


The initiative having been rejected, the federal law proposed by the 
Federal Council now has effect. With the Federal Council’s assurances 
in response to the pressure of the referendum results that the terms of 
the law will be interpreted strictly, nearly all the demands of the 
initiative have been met. The question now is whether the government 
will be as good as its word. 


But Switzerland is a mere dwarf of a country and any attempt to 
describe the action taken in the initiative for an international 
publication can only be justified in that it may show from the example 
of arms exports where possibilities lie for stirring up public discussion 
on forms and means of an active policy for peace. We hope that this 
problem has now been brought into the open as a political question in 
other industrial countries. Similar learning processes are already going 
on in a number of smaller European countries such as Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Austria. The work of better organizing the 
power of the powerless requires us to proceed more and more on an 
international level. 
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One of the techniques of communicating a complicated issue in a simple form is 
being tried out presently by many action groups in the United States. It is the street 
or coffee-shop theatre (sometimes also referred to as the guerilla theatre), which 
actually goes back to the mystery and comedy plays of the European Middle Ages. 
The idea is to stage a short show, mainly of pantomime, commented upon by a 
narrator. The show can be staged anywhere; outside the church after worship, in 
the parish rooms, in a coffee shop (talk it over with the owner), in the street or 
market place if some community festivity is on (talk it over with the organizer). 
Whenever there is an occasion of public gathering where presentations are welcome, 
it can be tried. The best inroad will prove to be your local parish. The show should 
always be followed by a discussion with the audience. 


At the Cyprus consultation on “The Role of Women in Peace Education” a group 
discussing colonialism and neo-colonialism presented a mime. The version which 
follows is a slightly elaborated one. It is meant to serve as a model of what can be 
done in Street theatre. A different version of this mime was performed in the New 
Hebrides in January 1973 at a public meeting during a seminar on development 
questions. 


The characters — perhaps wearing placards to identify them, and also 
distinguished from one another by some clear device (e.g. Mafrizelians tying 
handkerchiefs around their heads). 


Narrator 
Mafrizelians: Political Power 
Economic Power 
Poor and Ignorant (five or more persons) 


Euraminians: Colonialism 
Economic Neo-colonialism 
Cultural Neo-colonialism (Expert) 
Charitable Neo-colonialism (Voluntary Worker) 


Others: Swiss Arms Industry 


l. INTRODUCTION 


Narrator Ladies and gents, we want to show 
How events in history did go 
How some countries others did colonize 
And to wealth and riches and power did rise 
While their colonies, God help the poor, 
A lot of hardships had to endure. 
Therefore we ask: imagine you are 
In a country named Mafrizelia. 
The year is 1800 of our Lord 
And now we start upon my word. 


Enter Political Power, carrying a poster ‘‘Political Power’’. Political Power climbs a 
high stool and stands up on the stool. 


Narrator This is the Political Power of the land 
A few have it firmly in their hand. 


Enter Economic Power, carrying a poster “Economic Power”. Economic Power sits 
down on a comfortable chair. 


Narrator Economic Power herewith behold 
They have their freedom because they have gold. 


Enter five persons, the People, carrying a poster “Poor and Ignorant”. They sit 
down on the floor. They should have a box of oranges or some easily identified and 
simply handled “natural” product (e.g. shells, rocks, other fruits). 


Narrator These are the people, they labour and sweat 
While political and economic power get fat 
They don’t know nothing, they barely survive 
And they do not know how to change their life. 
So far so good, now we go on 
To show how this country was overrun. 
Imagine one bright and sunny day 
Euraminia arrived from far away. 

Euraminia had power, the Bible and guns 
And fought the Mafrizelians at once 

And then it went on to civilize 

Poor Mafrizelia at any price. 


Il. COLONIALISM 


Enter Euraminia, approaching the Mafrizelians with a big bag in one hand, a gun in 
the other. Euraminia first throws Political Power off the stool and establishes itself 
there. 


Euraminia How many gods? 

Political Power We worship seven. 
Euraminia One is enough and he’s in heaven. 
Mafrizelians One is enough and he’s in heaven. 
Euraminia distributes Bibles 

Euraminia How many wives? 

Poor and Ignorant We do need five. 


Euraminia One is enough, she lasts for life. 
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Distributes wedding rings 
Mafrizelians One is enough, she lasts for life. 


Euraminia What kind of money? What kind of tools? 
What kind of weapons? What kind of schools? 
I see we shall have a job to do 
And so we’d better start on you. 


Euraminia now proceeds to distribute dark glasses. Political Power, Economic 
Power and the five Poor and Ignorant put on these glasses. 


Euraminia And now I gather what’s mine by right 
I gather from the poor man’s plight. 
I shall put some money into your hand 
If you nicely deliver the goods of the land. 


Economic Power proceeds to the Poor and Ignorant, taking six of their oranges, 
leaving one. Economic Power hands the oranges to Political Power. Political Power 
hands them over to Euraminia and receives in return three dollars, out of which 
one goes to Economic Power. This procedure is repeated, Poor and Ignorant have 
harvested new oranges, etc., while the Narrator comments. 


Hl. MAFRIZELIA GAINS INDEPENDENCE 


Narrator And times pass by and times move on 
And Euraminia is still not gone. 
She continues to suck Mafrizelia’s blood 
And defend her position with her army and her god. 
But then one bright and sunny day 
Political Power went away. 


Political Power, who has gained quite some money in the meantime, goes to the 
left-hand corner where “Swiss Arms Industry” is installed. She hands “‘Swiss Arms 
Industry”’ some money and receives weapons in return. 


Narrator She went and returned and started to shout 
And all the world heard the words: 


Political Power Out! out! 


Euraminia is chased out of the country. Political Power assumes the stool again. 


Political Power One god, one wife, one money alone, 
One army to keep us on the throne. 


The business with the oranges starts again. Poor and Ignorant now receive one 
dollar, however, for their work. Soon Political Power has a lot of oranges gathered 
and no money left. 


IV. ECONOMIC NEO-COLONIALISM 


Political Power We need our friends to buy our stuff; 
If they don’t help we’re badly off. 


Re-enter Euraminia, again with a big bag. Euraminia takes all the oranges from 
Political Power and hands out money. More than half of the money is used to buy 
a toy tractor, a toy car, a toy tank and a watch. These are sold to Economic Power 
for a higher price, and to the Poor and Ignorant for a still higher price. Meanwhile 
the orange play has started again. The total exchange of goods is demonstrated in a 
circle of actions. The demonstration must end up in the following way: Euraminia 
is busy taking oranges out of the country. Political Power and Economic Power of 
Mafrizelia are heaping up the profits and run off to put the money into Swiss Bank, 
standing in the left-hand corner. ~ 


V. CULTURAL NEO-COLONIALISM 
Political and Economic Power 


We need our friends to teach us technique; 
If not we will be backward and weak. 


Enter Euraminian Expert, approaching Political and Economic Power in a haughty 
manner. 


Euraminian Expert Now sing a song! 
Political Power sings a native song. 


Euraminian Expert That’s a primitive thing! 
Now listen to me and sing as I sing. 


Euraminian Expert starts on an aria of Western style music. Political Power repeats 
it, still in a crude way. 


Euraminian Expert (to Economic Power) 
Now dance a dance! 


Economic Power dances. 


Euraminian Expert That’s a heathen show! 
Now dance like me, dignified and slow. 


Economic Power imitates the Euraminian dance. 


Euraminian Expert I'll take you sometime to my country fair, 
That you'll really get a civilized flair, 
Sophistication and loyalty 
And a Western mind for the leaders to be. 


Takes them over to Euraminia, from where they return wearing Western hats, 
jackets, etc., and carrying diplomat briefcases. 
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VI. CHARITABLE NEO-COLONIALISM 


Narrator Voluntary organizations, not idle they stayed. 
They arrived on the scene, though they arrived late, 
With good intentions to help the oppressed 
They did make their presence manifest. 


Euraminia Voluntary Worker arrives to teach the Poor and Ignorant 


Voluntary Worker Yamanga, yamanga, tut bao bac, 
Tenegi, tenegi, minahao sac. 


Economic and Political Power, watching the scene, all of a sudden leave their 
respective chairs and want to hasten to the help of Poor and Ignorant. Voluntary 
Worker waves them away. Initially Poor and Ignorant are watching the scene, then 
they turn away from it. When Voluntary Worker, having successfully fought 
Economic and Political Power, returns to them to give them tools and implements, 
Poor and Ignorant refuse to accept them. For a moment Poor and Ignorant and 
Political and Economic Power are looking into each other’s eyes, but they are not 
moving towards each other. 


Voluntary Worker (looking very lost at the Mafrizelians, mumbles) 
Yamanga, yamanga, tut bao bac ...... 


While the Narrator starts commenting 


Narrator The story ends, where do we go from here? 
The future we expect with growing fear 
How do we get away from our past? 
Where are the lots of our future cast? 


While the Narrator speaks, the Poor and Ignorant and later on Political Power and 
Economic Power make a few steps towards the audience, opening their arms in a 
questioning gesture. 


How do we come to live together in peace 
While facing daily our enemies 

As our cries to heaven do ascend? 

How can the oppressors’ haughty neck be bent? 
How can we put an end to our plight 

And start enjoying what is ours by right? 


We don’t pretend to know what we should do, 
But maybe we'll find out, together with you. 


Raul Tasiguano was killed in Llano Grande 


Ecuador, and I helped kill him. No, the law’ 
won't prosecute me. I didn’t hold the club 
that felled him, nor steer the bus that 
deliberately crushed him. Yet my convictions, 
the causes in which I have invested the last 
fifteen years of my life, my total being, 
killed him as surely as if I had wielded the 
club or driven the bus. 

Our anthropologist friends warned John and 
me years ago: “You missionaries initiate 
cultural changes in absolute ignorance. 
Because of your lack of knowledge, you 
cannot anticipate the destructive . 
consequences of what you do.” We took 
note of their warning about confusing the 
Gospel with distinctive ways of living. We 
were careful to respect courtship and family 
patterns. We encouraged the Quechua people 
of Llano Grande to maintain their language, 
to appreciate their own colourful native 
dress, and to preserve their reverent 
attachment to the soul. 

Still, we did initiate changes. We provided 
medical care and health education. An 
agricultural extension programme evolved to 
improve the productivity of the soil. We 
started a primary school and provided 
scholarships for primary school graduates. 
There are now local industries that the 
mission helped to develop. And we shared 
our faith. 


Ratl was an outstanding example of all those 
residents of Llano Grande whom we loved. 
He was the living fruit of all that we lived 
and worked for and hoped to accomplish. 
And he was more, for he was young and 
attractive and joyous and strong of spirit. 

He was a member of the first Christian 
family in Llano Grande. 


Raul attended and graduated from the 
mission primary school. He received a 
scholarship for secondary studies and worked 
during his vacations to help pay his own 
expenses. He graduated as an agronomist and 
sought out the opportunity to serve his 
people as an agricultural extension agent. 
After attending a seminar on nonviolence in 
1969, he and his brother, along with other 
Christian young people of the Indian 
community, became convinced that 
nonviolent protest was the means of effecting 
the changes necessary to unburden their 
community of oppression and exploitation. 
Their first project was to obtain adequate bus 
service for the community. 


have a new revolution against the Filipino. 
So many of our people remain colonizers in 
2 sense that they are accomplices of 
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In 1970, they undertook and effectively 
carried out a nonviolent revolution to 
achieve this goal. They did it by struggling 
for legal permission, and by providing 
community resources to establish and operate 
their own bus service. Ratil was only one of a 
group of leaders who moved this project. 

But it was he who infused them with courage 
and optimism during two long months of 
discouragement and despair. He became the 
symbol of their hope and faith in a better 
future. He was only twenty-four years old. 
Now he is dead. 

Last March 28, as he was walking home at 
night from a community work project of 
repairing the roads, several men clubbed him 
unconscious, then deliberately drove a 
waiting bus twice over his body. He was 
killed because his vitality and spiritual 
strength were a threat to the power, the 
purse and the self-image of persons who 
couldn’t bear the thought that an “Indio” 
considered himself as good as they. Those 
who killed him are confident that they can 
intimidate the witnesses and pay off the 
judge to call his death a “‘traffic accident’. 

It is a strong possibility that they will succeed 
in doing so. 

I am involved in his death in more ways than 
one. I share with Raul Tasiguano the faith 
which led him to his death. I believe with 
him that justice and opportunity should exist 
for all men, that life means self-giving service 
to others, that to be an Indian in Ecuador 
should be a source of pride and strength 
rather than shame and suffering. 

On the other hand, I enjoy the privileges 
that are mine by birth, by cultural accident 
and economic circumstance. The fact that 

I have accepted these privileges suggests that 
I pursue the same values and privileges as 
Raul’s killers. 

So I am torn. I live with pain and sorrow, 
anger and guilt. I accept the pain and anger, 
yes, even the guilt, until there is formed 

a better world. 

Yet the hard question remains: 

What am I personally willing to risk for 

what I believe? 
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Rea 1S vse esees utscussion were all participants in the consultation 
on ‘Violence and Non- violence and the Struggle for Social Justice’. Satish Kumar 
was a Jain monk from the age of 9 to 18. He then joined followers of Gandhi in the 
land reform movement in India, then made a pilgrimage on foot around the world. 
Now he belongs to a small group starting a training community for non-violence in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Ciriaco Lagunzad is the Administrative Secretary 
of the National Council of Churches of the Philippines. He is a pastor of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines and was previously a lecturer in theology. 
Gene Sharp is associate professor of sociology and political science at the South 
East Massachusetts University and lecturer in social relations at Harvard University. 
As a graduate he took part in early civil rights demonstrations and was imprisoned 
for acts of civil disobedience to the US draft. He then worked with Muste, studied 
at Oxford and in Norway. He grew more convinced of the need for scientific 
research into this field. His major study The Politics of Non-violent Action is listed 
in the bibliography. Najat Naimeh is a student of French literature at the University 
of Lebanon. She is also involved in community work in rural areas. She is a member 
of the Orthodox Church. 
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Satish Kumar I agree that the Palestinians 
should receive justice. The crucial problem is 
how they can achieve it and at the same time 
see that the hope for liberation is not hurt or 
damaged by what they do. This reflects a 
deep anxiety I have — so far as I can see in 
history. Let us take the period from the 
French Revolution to the Russian, Chinese 
and Cuban revolutions and the liberation 
struggles of today: none of these revolutions 
and liberation movements seem to have 
reached the goal they wanted — and we 
wanted — that is, a genuinely liberated and 
socialist society — a free society; a peaceful 
society. 


Najat Naimeh Is that also true of India or 
the Philippines? 


have a new revolution against the Filipino. 
So many of our people remain colonizers in 
the sense that they are accomplices of 
American economic domination. We are 
faced with the horrible dilemma of fighting 
our brothers and sisters in order to struggle 
against that new kind of colonialism. When it 
was against outsiders it seemed easy to be a 
revolutionary — but when you must fight 
your own people, do you use the same 
methods? 


Gene Sharp Clearly the struggle for social 
and economic justice has to be carefully 
judged — and paradoxically it is often the 
fight against foreign power which helps 
produce the domestic regime which, while 
it is supposed to be a victory for justice and 


ter Fear 


Satish Kumar Yes, yes. First, you must see 
that the Indian “revolution” was not such — 
it was the result of a very limited struggle to 
achieve freedom from British colonial rule. 
That was the aim of the struggle. The 
Congress Party was not committed to a 
“revolution”. Secondly, the leadership was 
so thoroughly westernized that the change in 
India merely replaced white sahibs with 
brown sahibs — educated and trained for the 
most part in England. Thirdly, and sadly, 
Gandhi was the only man likely to have led 
a non-violent direct action for social justice 
in the new India, but he was so soon killed. 
And he was the only man able to twist the 
ear of Mr Nehru and the other leaders. India 
did not get China’s chance — with a Mao 
Tse Tung living to challenge the bourgeois 
and bureaucratic systems: India’s revolution 
never started. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad And _ it’s almost the 
same thing in the Philippines. It was the 
revolt against the colonizer; but today we 


freedom, can often be the opposite. Look at 
Algeria; they now have a military regime and 
military rule which, according to my analysis, 
is absolutely predictable. Fear, as Lagunzad 
puts it, of violence towards one’s brothers 
and sisters is an important feeling — we need 
to be sensitive to those kinds of moral and 
ethical feelings. But more important is the 
question: what kind of society does one 
produce as a consequence of the struggle 
one chooses to use? I don’t mean this in the 
old moralistic discussion of “ends and 
means’, but in terms of the hard reality of 
social and political facts. The preconception 
is that effective strength and successful 
fighting for power mean the use of violence. 
I think that is wrong. I have come to the 
conclusion, for which I’ve been vigorously 
attacked, that the non-violent struggle is 
capable of greater power and _ greater 
effectiveness than the violent struggle. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad = Our history is a history 
of the success of the violent struggle; our 
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heroes are the revolutionaries. But we have 
a deep struggle in ourselves now about this. 
Can you say more about this non-violent 
struggle? Not just about passive resistance 
or the strength of the pen; we know that — 
but something which might go beyond those 
old tools and give us some real help. 


Gene Sharp Yes, it’s crucial to go deeper — 
people’s preconceptions erode their capacity 
to think — and this is true both of the 
violent and _ non-violent struggle. The 
romantic conception of going to the 
mountains to launch the guerilla war and so 
on is totally unrelated to modern military 
technology. But just as the mountain thing 
is romantic for people choosing violence, so 
the non-violent struggle has its combination 
of romanticism and naivety. It is nonsense 
to see non-violence as merely taking up the 
pen and trying to persuade. There is a vast 
store-house of non-violent tools which are 
effective for the struggle — but the notions 
that non-violence always works, that the 
methods are easier, that no one gets hurt, are 
nonsense too. There are casualties — for 
example the village in Mozambique where 
the villagers resisted the Portuguese by a 
production strike which ended in much 
killing was a courageous failure — it ended in 
repression and death. But, and here I want 
to underline something, the advocates of 
violence do not give up when they meet their 
first casualties, yet they assume that one 
failure, or two or three, of the non-violent 
method because of casualties, means _ it 
should be given up. They use different 
criteria to evaluate the two. I am asking 
simply that we take the criteria used to 
evaluate successful violence and use them to 
test the non-violent struggle. We will find 
some surprises. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad But repressive power 
equally has a whole set of tools to use, some 
of them seemingly non-violent, such as 
moving people around, or splitting them into 
smaller groups. 


Gene Sharp No, too often the powers use 
military or police force to accomplish what 
they want: that is violence. But the whole 
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range of forms of repression available to use 
against any resistance needs to be analysed. 
At the same time one needs to look at the 
intensity of repression: I think the general 
pattern is that much more brutal and 
overwhelming repression has been applied 
against violent struggles and guerilla warfare 
than against the non-violent struggle. 


Satish Kumar You defined violence as the 
use of, or threat of the use of, physical force 
or physical injury. There are instances in 
government and economic structures — 
especially the international and multi- 
national conglomerates — where there is no 
threat or use of direct violence, yet through 
education, through conditioning, through 
many techniques, these structures are 
exploiting people. So there is another kind 
of violence apart from military or police 
violence — and with these two you cannot 
make such sweeping remarks, as though all 
violence were the same and equal. We have 
to see revolutionary violence or the violence 
of resistance and the struggle for freedom 
and justice. At the same time the non- 
violence of the establishment or of the 
oppressor and the non-violence of the direct 
action struggle-oriented revolutionary are 
qualitatively different. Therefore the aims 
and means of non-violent action meet — and 
the aims must be non-violent — for freedom 
and peace in society, and not exploitation, 
using people as a means, as happens in the 
media systems or the consumer society. 
For, in spite of their “‘non-violence’’, 
education systems and the media are simply 
not right. 
Gene Sharp I don’t see them as non- 
violent. 


Satish Kumar But that is where you 
contribute to this confusion — so long as 
nobody gets killed it’s not violent! I really 
don’t find this helpful. | 


Ciriaco Lagunzad_ In the Philippines we 
have the problem of spontaneous violence, 
for instance, between Christian and Muslim 
villagers. What can we do there? 


Najat Naimeh: I find it is confused by 
power and powerful states and people — so 
that somehow you need an organization to 
protest your interest. That is the background 
to our Palestinian problem. Once we felt 
the coalition of powerful factors against us 
then it was only natural that we exploded in 
resistance — it is part of the awakening of a 
people — and we could not judge nor could 
we stop the violence of the people — it had, 
I think, an historical dimension. The social 
and psychological frustration which leads to 
this explosion needs to be explained; but this 
incursion at the Olympic Games has a 
symbolic side to it. 


Satish Kumar But where do you break this 
chain? For me the Olympic system has its 
own violence — and so there is also the use 
of that occasion for the violence of the 
Black September group — then there is the 
violence of the German police — and 
doubtless there will be another horrible step. 
Somewhere it has to be broken. 


Najat Naimeh Let us look more closely at 
this example. You’ll understand when | say 
that in a way those persons are somehow 
incarnated in their historical context — then 
I can see how such an act has been felt in 
the Arab world — but it did not really touch 
or transform the Palestinians: it doesn’t 
help. There is something immature about 
democracy until the masses can really take 
hold of situations by non-violent action. 
There is need for a great lifting of the 
consciousness of people. 


Satish Kumar There is a difficulty. You say 
the people can organize non-violent action, 
but the problem is that when a small, 
sometimes almost unknown, group of people 
organize violent action that alienates the 
masses who might join the non-violent 
struggle. They see the small group as 
liberators — like their little army, and that 
frees them from the struggle. In the 
Palestinian situation there are thousands and 
thousands who sit in expectancy — which 
somehow increases the risk of viciousness by 
the minority. But if the thousands of 
refugees were to move non-violently (and 
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perhaps risk prison) then the violent ones 
might be by-passed. 


Najat Naimeh Here I agree with Gene — he 
talks about all the alternatives we have not 
tried. But you must also understand the 
historical context and the frustrations of 
such an oppressive situation. But you know 
it isn’t only for us Palestinians, or people in 
the Third World who must find a new 
possibility in the struggle for liberation. 
For in the western world and in the socialist 
world there is a real dehumanization in 
mechanical life — so that the circle of 
consumers and producers has to be broken. 
And the clue to a non-violent world will be 
found in breaking out of this circle. So that 
there is a more subtle struggle. Not just 
direct action, as in Gene’s list, but in 
alternative life-styles. 


Gene Sharp No, I don’t think all that can 
technically be included in a definition of 
non-violent action: it is a terribly important 
counterpart and supplement. But there are 
two problems. First, that those steps by 
themselves have a limited potential. To be 
finally effective they need to be tied into 
fundamental changes in society as a whole. 
Take the Philippine story: [’d predict that if 
guerilla warfare started on a big enough 
scale your Community Organization in 
Manila would be a casualty to repression. 
Secondly, if there is not a major change to 
non-violent actions then these small-scale 
things will not have a big effect. In India a 
lot of talk about social change falls to pieces 
around the question of India’s defence 
forces. So we cannot move ahead everywhere 
until we have tackled the idea of non-violent 
defence. But so long as a military defence 
system is relied on, then it is difficult to 
move ahead with great social changes. 


Now Najet has several times eloquently 
expounded the Palestinian problem; it has 
been done for Mozambique, and it could be 
done for other cases. Yet, I believe that 
however ghastly the historical background 
has been it does not fix it that the struggle 
to change it must also be violent. There is 
always another choice — and in many 
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revolutionary situations the non-violent form 
of struggle has been spontaneously preferred 
by the masses until the western-educated 
so-called sophisticates and realists have 
turned back to the dogma of violence. It 
may be there is far more to be learned from 
the uneducated, illiterate, supposedly naive 
and stupid ordinary people when it comes to 
revolution. Certainly, the successes of our 
revolutionary elites in producing even more 
oppressive systems signals that may be so. 
That is why I plead for a radical re- 
examination of the whole problem — for 
between violence and passivity there is a 
dramatic third choice. 


Satish Kumar Trusting the people and a 
process of lifting consciousness are not 
different from non-violent action because 
such actions automatically educate people 
and set up a chain of creative actions. The 
experience of the land revolution or land 
gift movement in India showed that the 
educated socialist and communist westernized 
people were the obstacles and opponents to 
the movement, whereas the villagers, 
common landlords, small landlords and 
landless people came in great numbers — 
hundreds of thousands — to sign the 
renunciation papers: thus four to five 
million acres of land were given by small 
peasants and common peasants to the others. 
Violent action is lonely and demands fast 
work; you dare not wait for the people. 
Non-violent action involves creating a mass 
movement first — and when 80% or 90% or 
even 70% of the people support the struggle, 
then the state will fall down automatically. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad This means we come to 
education again. When I speak of violence I 
guess you think I speak of death. But there 
is another violence which I suffer — and the 
whole education system of my country has 
done this violence to me and my people. It 
has so brainwashed us that we have lost the 
capacity to trust — we have been colonized 
and brutalized by it, but, even worse, it has 
made the élite important. It “is: “this 
institutional, hidden violence which I fear 
more than death. 


Najat Naimeh When you spoke earlier about 
alternatives I thought of some of the 
Christian communities — I mean Taizé, or 
Jesus People groups. But I doubt if these 
really make much impact. If one is to turn 
to non-violence, then one must be more 
tough-minded about the kind of community 
life. That means going beyond the personal 
and achieving a kind of cosmic sense — so 
one can really plan historically for a liber- 
ation from the trap of technique. This needs 
a greater unity of man. 


Satish Kumar I believe it is impossible to 
have a highly developed technical society 
and good human relationships at the same 
time. 


Najat Naimeh Putting aside the “highly”, 
how ...? 


Satish Kumar The more technicalized your 
society the less human it is. Many want to 
struggle out of mindless production and 
Vicious competition but they only take a 
first step — a kind of recognition of the 
problem. It is the second step which they 
miss — building communication, human 
communication, at a grass-roots level around 


the world. Then to move into.a strategy of 
revolution is no great step — it becomes part 


of one’s total non-violent action. That is 
why community movements ... 


Najet Naimeh Yes, yes, yes, I agree with 
you. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad _ This is a big theological 
problem: the real message of Christianity is 
not to pull people out of the community to 
form another one, but to recreate the whole 
community. 


Satish Kumar I am not asking people to 
reject the community, but they must come 
out of the present exploitative system which 
corrupts community. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad But our educational 
system, for instance, is only a series of 
evacuations from community into an 
artificial one. From the Christian perspective 
one must question this — why does a girl 
student spend nine years away from her 


community to end up equipped to go back — 
only when she is finally alienated? 


Satish Kumar Aren't we confusing the 
contexts? It is in the west where community 
is absolutely broken. | mean in London, for 
example, where is community? There is only 
suffocation. And so people want space to 
breath once again — and human warmth. 


Gene Sharp If people also relied on non- 
violent action that suffocating system would 
itself be broken down. This ideal of 
community — sharing, helping, loving — is 
the foundation of the kibbutz movement in 
Israel; but so long as Israeli kibbutzim 
maintain their faith in military means and 
violence then the results obtained are so 
different from the first ideals. Really there 
are centuries of examples of these little 
ideas; they are nothing but romantic relics in 
our history books — we need to go beyond 
the romance and face the need for a basic 
change from the sanctification of violence to 
the liberation of non-violence. Thus we 
should explore getting rid of the military 
system completely — not because of a moral 


decision, but because it doesn’t work and 
isn’t needed. That means a deep sub- 


conscious change to the power of non- 
violence as a means of national defence. It’s 
not only a question of national wars, but of 
military coups as well. We know the 
experience in Greece or Brazil, yet we have 
not planned or considered how one defends 
one’s society (not that they’re perfect). 


Satish Kumar Forgive me, but you are being 
the typical western expert or specialist. I 
mean, you are not taking the total picture. 
For community living is a way of defeating 
the exploitative system. The community 
movement in India also put forward the idea 
of a peace army — which is the non-violent 
defence force for a non-violent society. 
Frankly, up till today I don’t feel the need 
to defend by any means, violent or non- 
violent, Indian society, capitalist society, 
even present communist societies. Before 
you talk of a non-violent defence force you 
must first talk of the non-violent society; 
that makes the total picture. You as an 


expert in defence seem only to talk of non- 
violent defence and not of non-violent 
society. 


Gene Sharp That last thing is not true, 
and you know it. And having the idea of a 
peace army is not to have the reality of one. 


Satish Kumar First must come the idea. 


Gene Sharp _ But it’s been so for 15 or 20 
years and largely remains so. And to me it is 
really incredible that none of the Gandhians 
have seriously stood against the Indian 
military establishment — or even asked the 
Defence people to examine the non-violent 
alternatives in defence. It is strange that 
Sweden is the first country ... 


Satish Kumar No, historically this is not 
true. One leader proposed the formation of a 
peace army and non-violent defence force in 
parliament — but nobody accepted it. 


Gene Sharp But while we are regarded as 
crack-pots in the west the Gandhians had a 
big reputation in India — which makes it all 
the more remarkable that the Swedish 
Defence minister and Swedish government 
are the first to investigate and to aid as a 
component in national defence — training in 
non-violent resistance. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad Gene, | am still more 
anxious about the education side of it. How 
would you interpret our Filipino young 
people who reject the call-up and are against 
military training — is this a significant trend? 


Najat Naimeh There are signs of this in 
Israel too. 


Ciriaco Lagunzad It’s terribly important — 
because it means a rejection of the way we 
are educated into the military mind. 


Gene Sharp Yes, but there is a danger too. 
Take Denmark and Norway, even Britain, 
where military conscription has been given 
up — it does not lead to the collapse of the 
army, rather the building up of a volunteer 
military élite, which becomes potentially a 


much more effective tool for repression. [| 
fear anti-war groups fail to see this risk, 
particularly in the United States. 


Najat Naimeh I want to raise a theological 
question... It seems. to. me.-there is a 
philosophical attitude, very western, that 
says men make history; then there is another 
current, equally western, which follows from 
an idea of God and predestination — he is 
maker of history then — and this western, 
indeed protestant, notion lingers in modern 
states and systems in the west so that people 
accept things like injustice and oppression 
because, deep down, that’s how it’s meant 
to be! Now as an Orthodox I don’t like 
that. If we believe God is incarnated in Jesus 
Christ, that God’s spirit is still with us, is 
still penetrating this world and is not a far- 
away concept, then we have to look again at 
men and history and see a new dialectic. 
God emptied himself in such a way to man 
that man must find God at the personal 
level — but at the same time at the whole 
personal level; the political, historically real 
level of life. Here I say how Christians need 
to take up a new dimension of theological 
work to see how they become aware of their 
great co-responsibility with God; that God 
shares in the liberty of men. This is not a 
last judgement, but a judgement which has 
begun and touches us at every “‘now’’. The 
dialectic between the real spiritual dimension 
and the historical and political response is 
for me the meaning of community life in 
the world. 
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Two common assumptions make strategizing difficult. One is that “nonviolence’’ is 
the answer. The other is that “armed struggle” is the answer. 


Imagine that Castro has landed on a Cuban beach with a small band of guerrillas. 
The dictator Batista’s army is scouring the countryside looking for them. During 
the landing a few of the revolutionists are killed; the remainder have hidden in caves 
deep in the jungle. The men are low on ammunition and food. The army planes 
swoop overhead, searching the jungle trails. Castro’s men are anxious: how can they 
get out of this situation? There is no word from the leader, who sits in meditative 
silence in his cave. Finally he gets up, calls to a lieutenant who is bursting with the 
question on the minds of everyone: what is the plan? 


“Tell the men’, Castro says confidently, “that we will use violence.” 


Pacific Militancy | 


The point is perhaps clear: neither “nonviolence” nor “violence” is a strategy, and 
debates on a general level are often labelling contests rather than helpful dialogue. 
Those who say that armed struggle is in a particular situation necessary for 
revolution may simply be speaking out of a John Wayne culture where the easy 
assumption is that power requires violence, or they may come to that conclusion. 
from a thought-out choice of strategies. One cannot know until one sees the 
homework. Those who say that “nonviolence” can bring revolution may simply be 
speaking out of a bourgeois idealism which denies the rigidity of the power elite, 
or they may come to that conclusion from a considered strategy backed with 
research. One cannot know until one sees the strategy. 


Perhaps the first task in thinking clearly about methods of change is to question the 
word “nonviolence’’; it is probably too misleading and emotional to communicate 
at all. The Puerto Rican Independence Party, a socialist liberation movement in 
Puerto Rico, has coined the phrase “pacifica militanzia”’, to mean methods which 
go beyond the electoral process. These include non-cooperation such as the strike 
and boycott, civil disobedience, demonstrations, occupations, sit-ins and so on. 


Pacific militancy and the people 


Pacific militancy has been used very commonly in American social change 
movements because it is particularly the weapon of the people. The government has 
made sure it has a monopoly of legitimate violence and a near-monopoly of actual 
means of violence. The methods of pacific militancy are much more available to the 
poor and the workers, and so American history is full of strikes, boycotts and 


demonstrations of various kinds. The fact that many historians have been focussed 
on this or that military battle should not mislead us any more than the fact that 
most historians have focussed on white people. The submerged history of blacks, 
and of pacific militancy, is coming to the surface and will gradually change 
Americans’ view of our heritage. 


Particularly striking is the shift on tactics in the workers’ movements in the last 
hundred years. The most practical way of getting higher wages was once a matter 
of controversy, with violence or at least sabotage a leading option. Now there is 
nearly a consensus that strikes, boycotts and demonstrations are most effective. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, one of the great Communist organizers of American 
history, was eloquent in the strikes she led about the importance of ruling out 
violence. 


evolutionary Strug 


The blacks’ struggle has also shown the importance, for mass mobilization, of 
pacific militancy. Since the Montgomery bus boycott of 1955-56, all large-scale 
black campaigns using direct action have been based on pacific militancy in the US. 
While there have been sporadic, impulsive riots, the actions could not be sustained, 
did not have clear goals, and accomplished little change. In most urban areas one 
experiment with rioting was enough: the black population and its leadership then 
worked to prevent future recurrences. 


As late as 1968, when a general atmosphere of gloom prevailed regarding social 
change in America, it was possible to pull together a wide coalition of poor people’s 
groups for an extended campaign which was planned to dislocate the capital city of 
the US. The Poor People’s Campaign could have been planned only on the basis of 
pacific militancy. A number of factors prevented the Campaign from achieving its 
potential, including the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., but no one can 
argue seriously that the campaign would have been more broadly based if it had 
employed armed struggle. 


One of the cultural forces which makes it more difficult to organize a broad 
movement to use violence is the declining legitimacy of violence itself. Many 
decades ago killing was romanticized and glorified; it was thought to be “manly”, 
noble, in tune with the evolution of humankind through survival of the fittest. 
The hymns to killing have gone off-key. Now it is very difficult to find an eloquent 
advocate of the positive virtues of violence; in America it was necessary to go all 
the way to Algeria to find a spokesman and even Frantz Fanon brings in a mixed 
diagnosis.’ 
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Preferring violence because of its positive qualities is changing to resorting to 
violence for lack of a better alternative. Some liberation movement leaders insist 
that gnerrilla struggle is to be limited, assassination selective, a loving motivation 
stressed even though it is necessary to kill. 


The cultural development away from the legitimacy of war puts pressure on 
revolutionists if they want to retain the support of the people. In Northern Ireland 
in spring 1972, the dilemma for the Irish Republican Army Provisionals was very 
great: should they continue the armed struggle which they regarded as the necessary 
means of achieving a united Ireland, or should they heed the rising clamour of the 
people who agreed with them on some of their goals but were protesting their 
means? The radical Catholic women of Northern Ireland, sisters and wives and 
friends of the IRA, were insisting on a stop to the killing, even by using a public 
petition. The IRA is a people’s movement. How can it ignore the people? 


This is the kind of pressure which may force revolutionary leaders into developing 
a strategy of pacific militancy. When the people say yes to the goals but no to the 
means, other means must be sought, unless the movement is in fact elitist. 


One of the problems of armed struggle is a tendency toward elitism which is 
fostered by conspiracy and violence. Martin Oppenheimer in his book The Urban 
Guerrilla” shows how anti-democratic the rule of secrecy is; when few are allowed 
to know, the few will rule. Power flows to those with knowledge. Knowledge must 
be limited to a few because of the agents who infiltrate the organizations. (Not that 
even the tightest conspiracies can prevent infiltration; even Lenin’s central 
committee had a Czarist spy on it for years.) 


There never has been a democratic army, although armies have varied considerably 
in their relations between the officers and the rank and file. However evenly the 
privileges might be distributed, however, orders are orders, conscription is 
conscription, and there is still one group of men who decide and a much larger 
group who go out and risk their lives without participating in that decision. 


In struggles based on pacific militancy there has also been much elitism. Just as 
guerrilla struggles have sometimes focussed on the charisma of a Mao or a Castro, so 
nonviolent struggles have sometimes focussed on a King or a Chavez. Gandhi was 
named commander of the civil disobedience campaigns in India and had a 
pyramidal command structure under him. 


Nevertheless, there seems to me more room for participation in decisions in 
pacific militancy. Conscription is virtually impossible, so the voluntary nature of 
participation is a foundation of struggle. Widespread debate about the nature and 
timing of a campaign can occur before decision, since the success of non- 
cooperation rarely depends on surprise. 


The sanctions available to leaders for dissent in the ranks are more limited; a 
Gandhi or Chavez finds himself fasting, a King personnally going from poolhall to 
poolhall to ask for the destruction of weapons. Unlike the generals, they cannot 
simply send orders from map-filled rooms to be implemented by a rigid chain of 
command. 


The emphasis within the revolutionary movement on persuasion rather than 
coercion bodes well for the new society after the shift in power, if the movement’s 
vision includes participatory democracy. 


Some difficulties of pacific militancy 


Just as most guerrilla struggles have failed in history, so have most nonviolent 
struggles failed to achieve their objectives, at least in the short run. There are no 
historical cases, to my knowledge, of a successful nonviolent revolution (although 
there are cases of dictators being overthrown by pacific militancy*). No one can be 
sure, embarking on a road, that he or she will reach the destination. 


One difficulty is precisely that we cannot point to a historical model and say 
“There it is; our revolution will be like that.” In this respect we are like Lenin in 
1915; he too was proposing to try an approach without past historical success. 
Although revolutionists should by temperament be open to the new and 
unprecedented, my experience has been that some are rather conservative and 
prefer the old ways. The image of barricades and molotov cocktails fits into a well- 
worn groove in many a radical’s mind. The world is changing so swiftly, however, 
and the development of advanced weaponry accelerating at such a rate, that even 
old-fashioned revolutionists may be forced to examine new possibilities. 


Pacific militancy is sometimes held to be too slow a technique; violence more 
nearly matches the sense of urgency which we all feel. There is little evidence, 
however, that military is speedier than civilian resistance. In addition to all the 
cases of guerrilla struggles which failed entirely, as in the Philippines, Malaya, 
Greece, Guatemala and so on, there are others which took many years to bring 
about a power shift. Mao claims that the Chinese revolution took a hundred years. 
Allowing for exaggeration and dating it from Mao’s own period of leadership, we 
still have 28 years. The Vietnamese are still being pounded after twenty-six years 
of struggle against the French and American Empires. For decades there have not 
been any cases of protracted, popular armed struggle within western industrialized 
countries, so it is impossible to say how speedy a process that is if it can happen at 
all. Comparing cases of struggle in different cultures and different times is of 
course a terribly complex process, and I know of no one who has done this 
seriously and arrived at the conclusion that violence is more quickly effective than 
pacific militancy. It remains one of those untested, but popular, assumptions which 
hampers the development of an effective strategy for fundamental change. 


One problem in developing the effectiveness of pacific militancy is too great a 
stress on its psychological dimension. If the power of civil disobedience and so on 
lies in “melting the heart of the opponent’, as Gandhi used to say, what happens 
when the opponent takes precautions to avoid seeing the campaigners? Government 
officials have the means of isolating themselves; even the agents of repression can 
sometimes work by computer and electronic weapons rather than face-to-face with 
the demonstrators. 


Much of the power of pacific militancy springs, in contrast to the psychological 
view, from non-cooperation. The campaigners create a problem (social dislocation 
of the industrial city of Birmingham, Alabama, for example) which forces the 
decision-makers to deal with the movement. Decision-makers meet with movement 
leaders because they must in order to do their job. 


Life against death: Beyond pragmatism 


When a movement decides that open struggle is necessary for change, it usually 
adopts pacific militancy or violent tactics for pragmatic reasons. Elizabeth Gurley 
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Flynn was not trained by her Marxism to reject violence; she worked to keep strikes 
nonviolent because that made sense in the situation. 


The ecological crisis heightens the pragmatic case for nonviolent strategy. The 
margin of life for humankind is steadily shrinking. The old image of clearing room 
for the new society by widespread destruction, then building the new institutions 
in the vacant space, is obsolete. Each year makes less likely that human life can 
survive the destruction which guerrilla war can trigger. We cannot expect the power 
elite to be ecologically responsible in its means of struggle — it is irresponsible even 
when unthreatened — so the revolutionary movement must add this dimension to 
its calculations. 


These various practical reasons for pacific militancy (and more could be added for 
specific situations) are not for me the whole picture. Civilian rather than military 
resistance is also an ethical question. 


Nonviolent struggle is probably the moral preference of all humanist revolutionists. 
That is, given alternative strategies for liberation, they would prefer the nonviolent 
one. However, few revolutionists seem to take the trouble to develop a nonviolent 
strategy so they are actually in a position to choose between alternatives. In fact, 
I know of no liberation movement which has actually developed a coherent 
strategy for radical change based on pacific militancy, and then compared it with 
armed struggle. When a movement claims “We found no alternative” to armed 
struggle; it should tell us whether it looked. 


When armed struggle movements say they tried nonviolence, they usually mean that 
it was tried in the early, reformist days, or that a few nonviolent tactics were tried 
without a strategy or without knowledge of the other 140 nonviolent tactics which 
have been used historically,> or that they expected that the government would 
not respond with violence when it was threatened nonviolently and therefore the 
methods were given up when repression came. 


Certainly the advocates of nonviolent action are partly to blame for this situation. 
There has not been nearly enough research or hard-headed thinking in strategic 
terms; frequently the effectiveness of nonviolent action has been overstated, leading 
to disillusionment and abandonment of the technique. 


Although I am deeply conscious of the inadequacies of pacific militancy as now 
practised — it is in the bow-and-arrow stage of development — I find it an ethical 
imperative that I continue to experiment with it. 


Nonviolent struggle seems the best way to raise the truth in a situation of 
injustice. One’s perception is, of course, only relative truth at best, yet developing 
a change movement means continual exposure of that truth as one sees it. Violence 
is like a dust-storm; the flurry of discussion of who did what to whom obscures the 

real issues at stake. i 


Pacific militancy puts the people first. A strategy based on it will not require us to 
shell populated areas and conscript people in the name of the people. Even the 
leaders can identify with “the least of these” Jesus’ brethren rather than regard 
them (however reluctantly) as pawns in a struggle for justice. 


Nonviolent struggle provides means consistent with humane ends. The classic 
credibility gap of revolution — today’s trained killing for tomorrow’s life-centered 
world — is closed when we find means which clearly are the ends in the making. 


No one is in a position to predict the outcome of this or that strategy. A nonviolent 
strategy may succeed or fail, as may a violent strategy. One cannot make a clear 
moral judgement between a violent and a nonviolent strategy in terms of 
consequences, because these are at best informed guesses. One can, however, make 
an ethical judgement between means, between the character of the actions taken. 


Put it another way: I am most responsible, ethically, for what I have most control 
over. The outcome of revolutionary struggle is beyond the control of participants 
in the movement; the outcome is intertwined with large historical forces beyond 
anyone’s control. What I do have control over, and therefore am responsible for, 
is the methods I use. } 


Even in the toughness of struggle against the Empire, we can find celebration. 
Even in the sorrow of prison terms and death, we can find life. For me, that 
celebration connects organically to the ability, in the heat of struggle, to affirm life. 


NOTES 


1. In The Wretched of.the Earth Fanon. discusses, in the appendix, the case of a guerrilla 
fighter who was afflicted neurotically with nightmares about his killing, by a bomb, people 
with whom he later was able to identify. 


2. The Urban Guerrilla, Penguin, 1970. 


3. Patricia Parkman and George Lakey have done historical case studies of several of these 
incidents. The overthrow of Carlos Ibanez del Campo in Chile, 1931, is described in New 
Christian, 25 December 1969. The toppling of General Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez in El 
Salvador in 1944 is described in Peace News, 14 November 1969. Both these cases are more 
briefly described, plus a similar civilian insurrection in Guatemala, in Resistance in Latin 
America: The Pentagon, The Oligarchies, and Nonviolent Action by A Quaker Action Group 
(Philadelphia: American Friends Service Committee, 1970). In two of these cases a military 
revolt was tried first, and when it failed, the people resorted to nonviolent struggle. 


4. Hungary might seem an exception here in the revolt of 1956. The revolt could not, 
however, be sustained for any length of time. It is interesting to note that the Hungarians’ 
general strike had greater staying power than the armed struggle and persisted for some time 
after the Soviets were able to crush military resistance. See United Nations, Report of the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, Supplement No. 18 to the Official Records of 
the Eleventh Session of the General Assembly (N.Y:: United Nations, 1957). 


5. For the widest survey of nonviolent methods so far undertaken, see Gene Sharp’s 
forthcoming book, The Politics of Nonviolent Action (Boston: Porter Sargeant). Dr Sharp has 
catalogued about 150 tactics so far. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


PROPOSAL FOR A MINISTRY FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


As the result of an approach made to it by one of the member bodies of the Australian 
Council of Churches, the Executive Committee of the ACC considered a proposal for the 
establishment of a Ministry for Peace and International Development within the Australian 
government. It commended the proposal in the following motion and authorized the 


publication of the Supporting Arguments. It did so without endorsing those arguments at every 
point. 


THE MOTION: This Executive of the Australian Council of Churches considers that insufficient 
attention is given within the present structure of Australian government to the question of 
world- wide human development and research for peace. It commends for serious consideration 


Ministry for Peace and iiteriational Development. -: 
It invites the Joint Secretariat on Action for World Development, the 29¢ ets 
other bodies to support this recommendation. 


THE SUPPORTING ARGUMENTS 
1. While recognizing that it is the. pre 


determine the shape of his Cahits 38 
need for a more Sun ars work: anc 


a 33 
>a new style of international relationships 
s of war which could destroy all. 


4. Our Westineter democratic form of government depends upon vigorous representation 
and debate of claims within the Cabinet Room. The wacespread change of attitude towards 
world development is encouraging, but it remains true that ‘‘everyone’s business is nobody’s”’ 
While more and more voters are waking up to the critical issue of world development and 
peace, there is no One person in the highest councils of our country charged with this 
particular brief. 

We have, for instance, Ministers for National Development and for the Arts. We consider that 
peace and international development covering, as they do, questions which affect the very 
survival of our nation, have an equally strong claim to having the full personal advocacy of a 
Minister in government, backed by a specialist department. 


5. We envisage that such a portfolio would cover or co-ordinate activities in the following 
spheres: — 


i) promotion of research in Australian universities into peace and the causes of conflict; 
ii) analysis of the international armaments trade and possible Australian involvement; 
iii) analysis of effects of investment and trade policies on underdeveloped countries; 


iv) constant review of the amount and effectiveness of Australian aid and of trade 
programmes in relation to underdeveloped countries; 


v) promoting co-operation with United Nations Organization and its specialized agencies. 


6. Canada and Sweden have both set up independent Offices for Overseas Development. We 
believe that this is the very least that should be done here, but urge that Australia is in a 
peculiarly good position to go further and set an example to other nations by taking the 
initiative we have indicated: a full Ministry for Peace and International Development. 
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The fourth angel poured his bowl on the | 
sun; and it was allowed to burn men with — 
its flames. They.were fearfully burned; — 
but they only cursed the name of God who 
had the power to inflict such plagues, 

and they refused to repent or do him 
homage. | ~ 


(Revelation 16,8) 


